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Induction is not a single instance, but a set or series of instances,
all of which satisfy the condition of our generalisation but
which satisfy the conclusion only in a certain proportion of cases.
And whilst in Universal Induction we build up our argument by
examining the known positive and negative Analogy shown in a
series of single instances, the corresponding task in Statistical
Induction consists in examining the Analogy shown in a series of
series of instances.
3. We are presented, in problems of Statistical Induction, with
a set of instances all of which satisfy the conditions of our general-
isation, and a proportion/ of which satisfy its conclusion; and
we seek to generalise as to the probable proportion in which
further instances will satisfy the conclusion.
Now it is useless merely to pay attention to the proportion (or
frequency) / discovered in the aggregate of the instances. For
any collection whatever, comprising a definite number of objects,
must, if the objects be classified with reference to the presence
or absence of any specified characteristic whatever, show some
definite proportion or statistical frequency of occurrence; so that
a mere knowledge of what this frequency is can have no appreci-
able bearing on what the corresponding frequency will be for
some other collection of objects, or on the probability of finding
the characteristic in an object which does not belong to the
original collection. We should be arguing in the same sort of
way as if we were to base a universal induction as to the
concurrence of two characteristics on a single observation of this
concurrence, and without any analysis of the accompanying
circumstances.
Let the reader be clear about this. To argue from the mere
fact that a given event has occurred invariably in a thousand
instances under observation, without any analysis of the circum-
stances accompanying the individual instances, that it is likely
to occur invariably in future instances, is a feeble inductive
argument, because it takes no account of the .Analogy- Neverthe-
less an argument of this kind is not entirely worthless, as we have
seen in Part III. But to argue, without analysis of the instances,
from the mere fact that a "given event has a frequency of 10 per
cent in the thousand instances under observation, or even in a
million instances, that its probability is 1/10 for the next instance,
or that it is likely to have a frequency near to 1/10 in a tether